THE FOUR  GEORGES
Wesley was no less emphatic. Of Huddersfield he wrote:
"A wilder people I never saw in England. The men,
women and children filled the street as we rode along, and
appeared just ready to devour us. They were, however,
tolerably quiet while I preached; only a few pieces of dirt
were thrown."1 He described the colliers of Plessy, near
Newcastle, as "such as had been in the first rank for
savage ignorance and wickedness of every kind". On
Sunday, "men, women and children met together to
dance, fight, curse, and swear, and play at chuck, ball,
span-farthing, or whatever came next to hand.5'2
Whitehaven, in 1813, was no better.   A visitor in that
year
"saw a horse drawing a long line of baskets driven by a
young girl, covered with filth, debased and profligate,
and uttering some low obscenity as she passed by us.
We were frequently interrupted in our march",
he continues:
"by the horses proceeding in this manner with their
cargoes to the shaft, and always driven by girls, all of
the same description, ragged and beastly in their
appearance, and with a shameless indecency in their
behaviour, which awe-struck as one was by the gloom
and loneliness around one, had something quite fright-
ful in it, and gave the place the character of a hell. All
the people whom we met with, were distinguished by
an extraordinary wretchedness; immoderate labour and
a noxious atmosphere had marked their countenance
with the signs of disease and decay; they were mostly
half naked, blackened all over with dirt, and altogether
so miserably disfigured and abused, that they looked
1 Journal^ May 9, 1757.                  * ibid.9 April j, 1743.
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